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UNITARIANISM 



FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 
Meadville Theological School 



The characteristics which make one religious fellowship different 
from another are not to be explained by reference merely to the 
typical views expressed. The personal influence of the men who 
lead the group, the polity of the organization, the immediate prac- 
tical ends of the movement, the customs of worship, the hospitality 
or resistance of the religious atmosphere of the body to the various 
secular interests of life, the relation to local history and social 
standing — these and other factors attract or repel adherents, and 
this selective process reinforces the type of things that act by selec- 
tion, giving increasing accentuation to what we may call the per- 
sonality of the denomination. The modernism of theological view 
professed by Unitarians is sometimes indistinguishable from the 
modernism permitted in other Christian groups, and the necessity 
of a separate organization considered as a protest against older 
theological views is often disputed. Unitarianism, however, per- 
sists, and its adherents are acutely conscious of the spiritual 
advantage which, as they assert, belongs to them in distinction from 
the modern liberal who is housed, however comfortably, in the other 
branches of Christendom. Many imponderable elements enter into 
their separate spiritual situation, but there are some that have 
obvious weight. An explanation of the Unitarian movement begins 
inevitably with the most conspicuous defining factor. 

The first and fundamental characteristic of Unitarianism is that 
it is an undogmatic Christian church. As such it is conducting a 
great historic experiment. Despite the implications of its name it 
is a church without creed and without official theology. Its mem- 
bers, preachers and laymen, do not hesitate on occasion to make 
declaration of the things commonly believed among them as the 
proper interpretation of religious experience, but such common 
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belief is strictly professed as only that which prevails in the given 
situation of social knowledge and insight, and it is not allowed to 
be instituted as a formula, or, if formulated by any volunteer, to 
become an authoritative tradition. This at once indicates that in 
the typical Unitarian there is a passion for truth, that for him 
truth is its own authority and must be sought by an honest inquiry 
kept scrupulously free and untrammeled. The pursuit of truth in 
a world of growing insight is impatient of the hindrances that lie 
in any formula established in the past, but, even if an expression 
of belief were attained that might be demonstrably infallible, there 
would still be an objection to the formal institution of it as the 
faith of a church. The demonstration would be accepted by those 
alone who by experience and culture had arrived at a certain stage 
of comprehension, while for the immature and those less given to 
reflection the supposedly infallible conviction would be an unat- 
tained goal and would operate as an alien constraint. For them it 
would not be spontaneous and inevitable. Its institution would 
limit the life of the church to those who had attained a certain 
degree of intellectual comprehension, while the religious unity of 
all is possible and desirable on a deeper level. The spiritual realities 
of the soul's experience reveal themselves before the right intellec- 
tual comprehension of them is possible, and the uninterpreted or 
even misinterpreted movements of the spirit in human hearts are a 
more fundamental and abiding ground for sympathetic and loving 
unity of life than agreement in the final understanding. Religious 
union begins before theological agreement. It begins whenever two 
souls recognize in one another a direct, real, and inward contact with 
the divine life. Whoever has found his way to an assured concep- 
tion of the divine reality and its mode of entrance into a human life 
cannot check the craving for fellowship in the fundamental experi- 
ence with those who have not begun to question and define or who 
halt in modes of thought which he has outgrown. He knows that 
it is possible for men to worship together and to live together in the 
spirit of Jesus without a creed, and the unlimited need of brother- 
hood which is his instinct tells him that a true Catholicism must 
reject the use of any creed as a condition of religious union. Theo- 
logical agreement is a desired goal, but to be a real agreement it 
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must be won with a perfect sincerity and conscientiousness of 
thought and expression. These conditions of purity of soul are 
offered to him only by an undogmatic church. Just as an associa- 
tion of scientists is constituted and sustained, not by the adoption 
of a theory, however certain, but by a common purpose and aim, so 
a church is possible by virtue of the common purpose to seek con- 
tact with the divine life and to find mutual expression of the expe- 
rience. Unitarianism is demonstrating that this simple and natural 
and satisfying Catholicism is a secure fact and is the proper solution 
of all the conflicts of the past. 

This passion for veracity and this passion for catholicity are a 
development through a historical process. Unitarianism descends 
from the Socinians and Arminians. The great characteristic of 
these groups was not the body of conclusions they reached in 
respect to religious truth. It was their undogmatic method. The 
data interpreted and expressed were, to be sure, found by them in 
the objective revelation of Scripture, while the modern Unitarian, 
since Channing and Parker, shapes his convictions from the religious 
consciousness as an ultimate and independently valid functioning 
of the human spirit, cherishing the Bible as a classical expression 
of the intuitions of prophets and apostles supremely gifted with the 
religious sensibility. In their sole recourse to the Bible Socinians 
and Arminians were insistent on the method of inquiry into this 
source of truth. The search must be free of the control of any 
instituted tradition or creed, allowing, therefore, liberty of private 
judgment, and such investigation of the Bible conformed itself to 
that right use of reason which the culture of their age afforded for 
the study of religion. The Racovian Catechism offers, not dogma, 
but only conclusions as to the teaching of the Bible. "While we 
write a catechism, we prescribe nothing to any man; while we 
express our judgments, we oppress no one. Let every man have 
the free decision of his own mind in religion." As for changes in 
successive editions, "we think we need not blush if our church con- 
tinues to make progress in some matters." The spirit and the 
method of the Socinians was developed by the Arminians. From 
that hour in Dortrecht in 1618 when Hales of Eton heard Episcopius 
and "bade John Calvin good night," this spirit and this method 
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found its way in the Church of England and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury even among the Dissenters except the Independents. Free 
inquiry into the Bible resulted in anti-Trinitarian views in the 
Church of England. By the end of the seventeenth century the 
Trinitarian understanding of Scripture was on the defensive, 1 and 
the frankly Sabellian views of South and Wallis began to prevail, 
while somewhat later the semi-Arianism of the influential Samuel 
Clarke prevented a general drift to Socinianism. In this situation 
the obligation to the Thirty-nine Articles and to the ritual involved 
a point of honor, and after a vain effort of a considerable body of 
clergymen to persuade Parliament to relax the terms of subscrip- 
tion the conscience of Theophilus Lindsey required him to resign 
his living and in 1774 to open the first Unitarian chapel in London 
with a revision of Samuel Clarke's liturgy. Veracity was the thing 
at stake, and if sincere fidelity to the oracles of God is ground for a 
denomination English Unitarianism may cherish reverence for its 
origin. 

The same characteristic was entailed upon American Unitarian- 
ism by its origin. By the polity of their churches the Congrega- 
tional clergy of eastern Massachusetts were not constrained by the 
letter of a creed, and after the Revolution they were generally 
Arminian in respect to theological method, if not in respect to 
doctrinal conclusions. For them divine truth was to be found in 
the Bible, and they were chiefly zealous to be Bible Christians. 
Their parishes contained believers of divergent understanding of 
Scripture, and it was the pastor's duty to minister to all without 
controversy over doubtful or disputed points. When a conserva- 
tive party, disposed to modify the Congregational polity on the 
Connecticut model in order to have affiliation with the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, interjected the dormant issue of the Trinitarian 
doctrine, the avowal of an unorthodox understanding of Scrip- 
ture was an honorable necessity for the rest. Together with the 
conscientiousness which they shared with their opponents, the Uni- 
tarians were actuated by a love of catholicity. It was the with- 
drawal of a theological party which left them also in the position 

1 Bishop Bull, Defense of the Nicene Faith, 1685; Dean Sherlock, Vindication of 
the Trinity, 1690. 
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of a theological party, and this was distasteful to most. Their 
inherited ideal was that of the community church in which men of 
divergent opinions could worship together as followers of Jesus. 
The process was long and slow and difficult by which these churches 
consented to be a denomination, and when they did so, it has been 
a repudiation of those conditions of denominational life which make 
a sect or a theological party. The horror of sectarianism, the pas- 
sionate feeling for catholicity which rings in Channing's powerful 
discourse on the church, have actuated the group in its endeavor 
to find the simplest possible and the most inclusive basis for a 
church organization. In the end it has found that basis in the 
conception of a church as a union for religion understood as love to 
God and man. The single church is constituted by a covenant, 
not a creed, by a common purposive act. The typical form of such 
a covenant is the following: "In the love of truth and the spirit 
of Jesus Christ we unite for the worship of God and the service of 
man." Such a constitutive engagement creates a religious union, 
but it leaves every man free to conceive God and God's relation to 
the world and man as conscience and spiritual progress may 
require. This freedom and simplicity have been found to be a 
source of happiness and a challenge to conscientious thoughtfulness 
which no other condition could allow. The complete toleration 
thus practiced within the church enjoins and secures, moreover, 
toleration and sympathy toward every other religious group, so that 
the quest of universal union and concord becomes a distinctive trait 
of the whole movement. There is so much the more pain at their 
exclusion from the federation of the other churches. 

This fundamental characteristic of undogmatic and catholic 
religion is strikingly exhibited in the prayers and hymns which are 
used in the order of worship. The effort here is to utter those ele- 
mental and universal responses of reverent awe and suppliant need 
which come from depths of the soul into which the differences of 
intellectual opinion do not penetrate. No suggestion of theological 
view is allowed to intrude into the act of worship and communion. 
It is surely in prayer and hymn that the spirit of a man is found, 
and the actual life of the undogmatic church in its scrupulous con- 
centration upon worship as its constitutive principles and its con- 
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trolling desire for spiritual unification with all men may be instanced 
best of all by the order of worship in most common use. 

What has been said would seem to be at variance with the fact 
that Unitarianism has been characterized by a polemic attitude 
toward the older theology. The contradiction which is so apparent 
can, however, be resolved. The polemic arose because the uni- 
versality which was felt to be the mark of Christianity was imperiled 
by the theology reacting against the growing liberalism. This is 
evident from the theological history of Unitariansim in the nine- 
teenth century. So far as the matter of a philosophic Weltan- 
schauung and biblical criticism is concerned, Unitarian modernism 
has not been distinctive. It has shared in such modern movements 
of thought with the one special credit alone of being earlier receptive 
to the new light than others. Its main concern as a religious move- 
ment has not been for a philosophic conception of the universe. 
True, Priestly, even before Herder, had propounded the doctrine of 
divine immanence, but with such corollaries, and such poverty of 
historical application as compared with Herder, that Unitarians 
eventually came to enthusiasm for the conception only as Priestly 
was forgotten and the German current of thought had set in. 
Having a chartered freedom, Unitarians more easily and at an 
earlier date espoused the modern biblical criticism and the theory 
of evolution, but the distinctive and typical thing in their theological 
history must surely be found in their emphasis on the universality 
of divine grace — a principle not obtained as a part of a general 
philosophic construction. Apart from this participation in a gen- 
eral modern drift of thought, the theological history of Unitarianism 
appears to fall into two periods. The name of Parker initiates the 
second period. Before Parker the source of truth was found in the 
biblical revelation. After Parker the source of truth is found in 
the natural religious consciousness. 

In the period before Parker the thing at stake for a Unitarian 
was the doctrine of human nature. The long reign of Augustinian- 
ism was nearing the end. Calvin and Melanchthon had formulated 
sharply enough the view that in man, as he is by birth and until a 
miracle of grace transforms him, there is only contempt of God and 
hatred of good. How appalling this doctrine became appears in 
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the horrifying sermons of Jonathan Edwards. It does not appear 
that the clergy of the eighteenth century in the New England 
colonies arrived at heresy by any direct attack upon the general 
Calvinist construction or upon this particular conception of human 
nature. Their theology was remolded by an indirect process. 
They were more and more attentive to the eighteenth-century politi- 
cal thought which came from Europe and gave them arguments 
against the policy of the English crown. That political thought, 
however, emphasized the conception of a natural man responsive 
to reason and endowed with that very unselfishness of heart which 
the school of Edwards identified as a state of regeneration wrought 
by divine grace. The thorough adoption of this political thought 
discovered to them at last the incongruity of it with the Calvinist 
doctrine of total depravity by nature, and the discovery prompted 
a fresh examination of Scripture with an interest now irreconcilable 
with the Calvinist creed. Their departure from orthodoxy began 
with their more hopeful view of man and with their reliance on 
Christian nurture rather than on a catastrophic conversion. The 
liberalism which had publicity was related to this matter. In their 
ensuing and progressive emancipation from the creed their under- 
standing of Scripture with regard to the person of Christ also 
suffered change; but in an age when no distinction could be made 
between Synoptic and Johannine and Pauline views the feeling could 
only be that as to Trinity and Christology the contents of Scripture 
were not perfectly transparent. This topic was wholly subordinate 
to the other and was argued only after Jedediah Morse had made 
it a ground of attack. Then, indeed, the imitableness of the human 
Christ became a conviction of special value. The main thing, the 
positive thing in the beginning, was such a view of human nature 
as repudiated the fearful conception of a race utterly and abomi- 
nably depraved, of a God who justly hated the massa perditionis and 
for inscrutable reasons arbitrarily elected a few for the display of 
his mercy. Over against this they preached man as a being who, 
for all his sad moral history, is by nature responsive to good and 
who is being taught and chastened by a loving Father incapable of 
hating anything that he has made. With Channing this affirmation 
reached its most ardent and inspiring declaration. The universal 
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Father with a remedial grace for all his defective children was the 
great position, the distinguishing doctrine. Everything else is sub- 
sidiary to this. The anti-Trinitarianism of the movement, apart 
from its origin in Bible texts, has its positive meaning in that unity 
of divine character which had been sacrificed by the hypostatizing 
and opposition of attributes. God was One by the unity of his 
character of love. 

The dynamic impelling movement of the first period is thus seen 
to be toward a revival of the principle of catholicity inherent in 
Christianity but checked by the sectarianism which would dis- 
criminate a self-conscious body of the elect as the sole recipients 
of the grace of God. The period which began with Parker is an 
intelligible and consistent forward step in the same direction of 
movement. It opens with Parker's famous Discourse of Religion 
in 1842, in which the young pastor, with amazing erudition and 
with a penetrating intuition which has been seldom adequately 
recognized, dealt with the phenomena of religion with what we 
should now call a religionsgeschichtliche and psychological method. 
It is generally recognized that for Protestant theology in general a 
new era began with Schleiermacher's effort to elicit all doctrines or 
convictions from that functioning of our being which we call the 
religious consciousness in distinction from any explanatory or ethical 
reaction to reality. This was an emancipation of religion and reli- 
gious doctrine from mere Biblicism and from the dictation of a 
philosophical theory, whether that of the older rationalism or the 
speculative idealism which followed. It opened the way to a 
genuinely scientific treatment of religious convictions such as the 
older dogmatics could not furnish. Parker should be seen in this 
light. He was not wholly dependent on Schleiermacher. Chan- 
ning, as distinctly as Schleiermacher, refused to start from a specu- 
lative notion of the Absolute. "We must start in religion from 
our own souls." Channing was arriving also at that discrimination 
of the religious consciousness by which Schleiermacher enriched 
Kant's trilogy of explanation, ethical and aesthetic. "We have 
faculties for the spiritual as truly as for the outward world." 
Parker began where Channing left off, and his clearer analytic 
penetration was shaped by the Cambridge Platonists as well as by 
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Schleiermacher and by the school of Fries as known through 
De Wette. The insight, however, was not dependent on book 
learning. Parker was a man of native religious genius. The 
modern psychological students of religious experience can ill afford 
to neglect the ardent and spontaneous utterance of his communion 
with God. Defects and inconsistencies belong to his discussion, 
but the main idea supported by this anticipation of comparative 
religion and critical analysis is luminous and in its effect revolu- 
tionary — even if it may be said to lurk in the textus Quakerorum of 
John 1:9. It is the affirmation of a religious " faculty " or capacity 
by which man, not when reconstituted by miracle, but through his 
native endowments, receives the action of God which is the health 
and healing of the soul. "Prayer is no soliloquy, but a sally into 
the infinite spiritual world whence we bring back light and truth." 
Inspiration — this being but another name for the grace of God found 
in religious experience — is coextensive with the race. The same 
everywhere in kind, it differs in degree according to man's use of 
his endowment, but it is never a coercion ab extra. It is the regular 
divine action on the sensitive receptive spirit whose powers it 
employs. The higher degrees of this direct experience when "the 
soul in faith rushes to its God" may be rare. "These hours, like 
the flower of the aloe-tree, may be rare, but are yet the celestial 
blossoming of man." The high Christian privileges are thus but 
the clear, intense, supremely powerful instances of an experience 
of God which is universally human. With this insight all the 
pent-up tension of the restricted catholicity of Christianity was 
liberated. The distinction of natural and revealed religion faded 
out. The way to universal religion was open. The spiritual uni- 
fication of all mankind was again the quest and prayer of men. 
Christianity could be that spiritual unification, that holy catholic 
church, by releasing itself from all those misconceptions which limit 
or deny the universality of divine grace. James Freeman Clarke 
essayed such an extrication of the elements of Christianity valid 
for man as man in his Orthodoxy, Its Truths and Errors (1866), and 
immediately began with lectures in the Harvard Divinity School 
that pioneer survey of world-wide phenomena which he published 
in his Ten Great Religions. This thought of universal religion was 
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not a cold academic idea, but a passionate faith. It found lyrical 
utterance, and many a Unitarian unversed in the literature which 
began with Clarke's lectures has breathed the faith by aid of the 
hymns of Samuel Johnson and Samuel Longfellow. Few hymns 
have been sung more often than Johnson's "Life of Ages" or 
Longfellow's "One Holy Church of God Appears." Just as the 
thought of the neighbor near at hand prompts the Unitarian to 
sing Theodore Williams' song of brotherhood, 

When thy heart enfolds a brother 
God is there, 

so the vision of mankind requires him to sing with these other poets 
of the one universal spiritual life where the sense of one divine 
beneficence, one divine allegiance, shelters and enfolds all men. 
The brotherhood of man may be to some minds an anthropological 
doctrine. In the worship of a Unitarian church it is an enlarging 
religious idea which has all the richness and authority of that which 
is correlated and connoted — the universal fatherhood of God and 
the universality of his beneficent grace. In this faith and aspiration 
the Unitarian feels his emancipation from every sectarian or merely 
denominational attitude. His spirit is enlarged with that out- 
reaching catholic impulse which marked the birth of ethical mono- 
theism in the Hebrew prophets, which in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians summoned all races to a new human unity in the Chris- 
tian church, and which found again its lofty modern utterance in 
Channing's discourse. 

Enough has been said to justify the claim that Unitarianism as 
a religious movement is not to be characterized by any system of 
metaphysics. It is rather the religious concurrent of the great 
enterprise which in universities is known as comparative religion 
or the science of religion. If the account of religion now prevalent 
in Unitarian circles is to be defined, it might be found sadly deficient 
in solving all the vexed problems of the relation of God to the 
world, although the sympathy would certainly be with the emphasis 
on divine immanence. The account would rather be that in all 
races and in all times there is a human experience which is specifi- 
cally religious, not an effort at intellectual explanation, but a primal 
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and spontaneous recognition of dealing with something sacred, holy, 
divine. These words are practically synonymous. A man is reli- 
gious, says Soderblom, to whom something is holy. In the presence 
of this discovered "holy" there is a sense of being tied or obligated, 
a vague sense of "ought" which in higher development might 
culminate in the saint's rapturous self-surrender with the saint's 
sense of elation and freedom. Hebrew prophets read the deeper 
meaning of this obligation in the "holy" and found that the Lord 
was holy through righteousness. That spell of awe and attraction, 
that need of yielding self, that obligatoriness, was the mandate of 
ethical righteousness. The prophet felt the universality of this 
righteousness whereby God was holy, and knew that the one only 
God realizes a will of moral good in the whole world. Just as the 
prophet heard the imperative, so he heard also the prediction of 
fulfilment, and his soul leaped to the vision of the future and perfect 
Kingdom of God. So in the fulness of time Jesus declared the 
deeper depth of meaning in the holy righteousness of God by his 
utterances of the divine fatherhood and of the life of love which 
alone could be the submission of self to the authoritative holy will. 
When it is said that the word of the Lord came to Hebrew prophets 
and was supremely disclosed in Jesus and by Jesus, it is meant that 
these great souls, uniquely sensitive to religious experience and 
uniquely clear in their intuitive comprehension of it, were elucidat- 
ing more purely and more profoundly all that was involved in the 
earliest and the universal human experience. The Unitarian heir 
to this evolution of comprehension knows with others that it is an 
evolution through a certain current of historic life in the Western 
world, but he sees that it does not rise or fall with special contingent 
peculiarities of the occidental man. It is valid for man as a moral 
personality. It is universal religion. It states the truth implicit 
in any human awe before the holy presence. And universal religion 
alone will suffice the Unitarian. 

Hence his polemic against a doctrine of human nature divorced 
from the life of God by a complete corruption. Hence the repu- 
diation of a caste of the elect, of a salvation limited by knowledge 
and acceptance of an atonement through Christ's death. Hence 
the negation of everything that contradicts the faith in a Father 
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of universal grace and a humanity embrothered in God's imparta- 
tion of light and leading whatever be the diversities and crudities 
of varying human conceptions. The Unitarians adopt the hymn 

of Matheson: 

Gather us in, thou Love that fillest all; 
Gather our rival faiths within thy fold. 

Singing such a hymn as their positive faith, they know that historic 
Christianity must discard some misconceptions to be within the 
fold of that all-embracing Love. They frankly mean that Chris- 
tianity, though the highest evolution in religion, can only become 
the world-religion it means to be and tends to be by assuming the 
simplicity which Unitarianism would fain achieve. 

Into that fold of the divine Love the Unitarian would bring his 
response to the leadership of Jesus, not only as a name marking a 
climax of religious evolution, but as a truly sacramental means for 
men of receiving the grace of God. The new arrival from orthodoxy 
reacting against the scheme of salvation is not likely to indorse the 
last utterance, but if Thom and Martineau and Drummond and 
Channing and Parker and Clarke or those who are their heirs are 
speaking in the household of faith, this is their voice. For the 
modern Unitarian eliciting his religious statements from experience 
there can be no doctrine about Jesus save as a statement of the 
degree and manner in which the man of Galilee stimulates and 
clarifies the religious consciousness. For the Unitarian there is still 
the wonderful note of the concord of the divine and the human, the 
eternal and the temporal, in the life of the man Jesus. Just as 
the dying Bunsen could say to his wife, "In thine eyes I have seen 
the Eternal," so the Johannine saying persists, "He that hath seen 
Jesus hath seen the Father." In neither case is there any thought of 
identity of being or ontological speculation about two natures in 
one person. Even the "value-judgment" of Ritschl or Herrmann 
seems like a sophistry. It would be difficult to find a Unitarian who 
would go beyond the adoptionism of Paul of Samosata, though the 
anxiety is not to have a historic master in theology, but rather to 
have a scrupulous and adequate expression of what is possible 
experience. It is enough to say, in whatever individual fashion that 
experience suggests, that in the man Jesus, subject like other men 
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to historical limitations, there is seen a perfect righteousness of will 
which was a thrilling gift of love and compassion for the man guilty 
of unrighteousness, and that in this sheer absoluteness of loving 
goodness the human heart recognizes that perfection of goodness 
which the Father shows to men. This mirroring of the divine love 
in a human character enables many a needy man to fling away his 
distress and grief and to cast himself with confidence upon the 
infinite compassion of God. Into this experience the metaphysical 
theory about substance and nature do not enter. Hoc est Christum 
cognoscere, beneficia ejus cognoscere, non ejus naturas, modos incar- 
nationis contueri. Jesus can render such a spiritual office to any 
human soul who can see and rejoice in goodness, and he can be an 
efficacious Christ to a whole world without invalidating the grace 
mediated to men through other saviors. 

The policy of these churches in regard to foreign missions has 
been conditioned by the attitude of sympathy already explained. 
The desire could not be to induce the Oriental to discard his own 
spiritual tradition abruptly and to think his life in terms of Western 
history. What corresponds to the customary foreign missionary 
work exists in the relations sought by the Unitarian body with 
circles in India and Japan. The effort has been to present the 
simplicity and catholicity of the Unitarian apprehension of Chris- 
tianity to minds that were endeavoring to mold oriental faiths into 
a kindred theism. The typical instance is the friendship and 
co-operation established with the Brahmo Somaj of India, a circle 
whose spiritual life has recently been illustrated to the Western 
world by the writings of Tagore. Students of the Brahmo Somaj 
resort to the Unitarian theological schools in England and America. 
Such schools and such students find an essential agreement in faith. 
The Unitarians think of the Brahmo Somaj as their own movement 
expressing itself in terms of Indian tradition. 

At the outset it was said that a religious movement is not to be 
defined solely by its theological statements. Life in a Unitarian 
communion seems to involve a certain relation to the general life of 
the world, a hospitable co-operation with its progressive tendencies 
in education, reform, government. Out of all proportion to its 
numbers it breeds leaders in the work of local and national prog- 
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ress. There were brave men before Agamemnon, and there was 
progress before there were Unitarian churches, but it is nevertheless 
true that the spirit of service for the world is in constant generation 
in such churches and that it is regarded as an integral part of piety. 
To support philanthropies, to foster schools and libraries and 
reforms of government, to seek and to share culture — these are 
undoubted general tendencies among the Unitarians of Hungary, 
of England, of America. We may or may not easily deduce these 
interests from the faith professed in the churches. There is many 
a gap between logic and life. The logic of the New England 
theology forbade Hopkins to love any whom God did not love, and 
since a man could not certainly identify the elect his love of another 
must be tentative and provisional. But Hopkins was a philan- 
thropist and loved the enslaved negroes without waiting for cer- 
tainty about the divine decrees. Wilberforce and the Evangelicals 
were prodigal with philanthropy, but held doctrines about man and 
God which Unitarians would regard as fatal to such generous 
instincts. In any case philanthropy is inevitable in Unitarianism. 
A brave array of American authors attended Unitarian churches. 
The Brook Farm community makes a chapter in the history both of 
literature and of Unitarianism. The exact relation between this 
New England Renaissance and the emergence of Unitarianism is a 
nice problem for investigation. It would be fatal to infer that 
Unitarians necessarily excel in literary culture or scholarly erudi- 
tion. It is enough to note that there is a characteristic sympathy 
between the religious humanism and the humanism of culture and 
that a love of human completeness is really a mark of this religious 
movement. Im Ganzen, Guten, Schonen resolut zu leben — many a 
Unitarian has echoed Goethe with a genuinely pious fervor. There 
is a complete absence of that hostility to intellectual quests which 
has marked the circles related to German pietism. This is not 
because the piety of the Unitarians is itself intellectualism. It 
means only that the great modern tendency to reconceive the 
Kingdom of God as involving an intramundane expression and a 
transformation of the total life of the world has found in the men 
named Unitarians agents peculiarly sensitive and responsive. In 
every variety of expression they have echoed Aquinas: Gratia 
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naturam non tollit sed perficit. The old antithesis of church and 
world has ceased to be a regulative thought. "To resemble our 
Maker," said Channing, "we need not quarrel with our nature or 
our lot. Our present state is worthy of God and may be used 
throughout to assimilate us to him." Instinctively and without 
much reasoning this type of religion refused to isolate and abstract 
the religious consciousness from all other normal responses to the 
world's appeals, from scientific explanation, ethical choice, aesthetic 
joy. In the Middle Ages monasticism had made an instructive 
failure with such an effort to limit and isolate that which was 
specifically religious. The effort proved itself unwholesome by its 
production of stunted and unserviceable men and by the blight that 
threatened religious feeling itself in the spiritual malady of accedia. 
The story of David Brainerd illustrates a similar morbidity of 
result in the Edwardean circles absorbed in religious emotionalism 
divorced from life. The Unitarians learned what Channing reiter- 
ates — that in a life in which ethical religious feeling dominates all 
other good becomes moral and that an organic unity of our pro- 
pensities is essential to the health and salvation of our personality. 
To love God with the whole mind as well as the heart, to conform 
self to him with the whole personal being, to conceive the grace of 
God indeed as ministered in the illumination of the inquiring intelli- 
gence as well as in the tender mystery of the presence that dawns as 
worshipful holiness to the penitent and prayerful heart — that has 
been an insistent theme in this young tradition, though now some- 
what obscured by the hard practicalities of social reform. For a 
long time study-classes for the higher literature were a distinctive 
feature of these churches. Apparently the rush of life today has 
less time for such spiritual enlargement. 

The unity of character in God, the harmonious unity that reli- 
gion can establish with life — these faiths are seemingly fundamental 
to that complete engagement with the world's progress that relates 
Channing and his heirs to the life of citizenship. The false, 
abstract antithesis of nature and grace had gone. The disinterested 
love which the Edwardeans attributed to a miracle of grace was 
found in the natural man, just as natural defects persist in the saint. 
Conformity of the personal being to the divine original of human 
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personality was seen as a salvation only imperfectly yet progres- 
sively realized. For that salvation all men are capacitated. The 
Kingdom of God is every man's birthright. Every man is heir 
expectant. Honor is due to all men who are moving toward that 
fulfilment of personal being. At once the earthly vista of life 
obtained a program. It was not a mere waiting-place to contem- 
plate a perfection beyond death. It was the arena for the toil of 
a fraternity of men seeking personal fulfilment. In the Christian 
ethics the principle of democracy long had slumbered. Now it 
came to sudden manifestation. Channing and Parker became 
publicists and prophets of a complete democarcy — a democracy 
extending beyond rights of suffrage into economic reforms and the 
equalization of culture. Democracy and Christianity were for them 
interchangeable as social manifestations. Both meant the con- 
certed ardor of moral persons to achieve their destiny. The quest 
of a free society of mutually co-operating moral persons united in 
mutual trust, mutual honor, and loyal fraternity was but another 
expression of the conformity of our flesh to the divine fatherhood. 
Many a follower of Channing feels that his religion is the overtone 
of the music of the American life. Whatever be the measure of the 
service rendered to social progress, here at least is an attestation 
of the instinct for spiritual unification which is an essential mark 
of this religious type. 

And what are the prospects of this movement which appears thus 
to draw momentum from the Christian past and to reach forward 
with hope of a new synthesis destined to enrich the meaning of the 
name Christian ? The new Catholicism fares somewhat as the early 
Christians fared. In the earliest the Christian forfeited worldly 
place and bore the monstrous charge of atheist and enemy of the 
human race. Such is the peril of those who deny ancient sanctities, 
however outworn and discredited those sanctities may be. Some- 
thing analogous has marked the fortunes of Unitarian churches. 
Misconception and disparagement have restrained their growth. 
Under the law of England civil disabilities lingered until 18 13. In 
America, save in eastern Massachusetts, social and professional 
success had to be paid for a time as the price of existence. Then, 
too, being pioneers of Protestant modernism, they have moved 
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forward without halts to consolidate their gains. An energy which 
could have been confined to propaganda was spent by preference 
in social reforms. The relaxation of orthodoxy in older churches 
prevented recruits. Only the attacks of Mr. Sunday bring rapid 
reinforcements. 

In America the churches number about 500; in Great Britain, 
371; in Hungary, 166; in Australia, 6; in New Zealand, 3; in 
Tasmania, 1; in Denmark, 1; in Norway, 1; in Belgium, 1; in 
Bulgaria, 1; in Egypt, 1. This is no large number. But these 
churches have the sympathy and co-operation of large elements in 
the Protestant churches of Switzerland, Holland, France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. The full scope of the movement comes to expres- 
sion in the International Congress of Free Christians and Other 
Religious Liberals, which has met six times since its formation 
in 1900. 

The ground of confidence for the future is twofold. The 
catholic unification of humanity is an irresistible human necessity 
and can be accomplished only in the form of a free, undogmatic 
church. The second ground is the certainty that in the modern 
world convictions and interpretations must be won by the use of a 
scientific method. The scientific method steadily wins adherence 
in theological schools. The data of experience can be agreed upon, 
and the agreement is growing. The meanings implicit in experience 
can be explicated by a common method into forms commonly 
accepted. Unitarianism does not aim at anything else, and it is 
not deterred by the fear of any change in its present consensus of 
faith. When it sees farther, it will go farther. 



